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GERMAN FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC POLITICS 





HE tension which developed during 

the past week between Berlin, Paris 
and Warsaw as the result of a speech 
by Captain Treviranus, Minister for the 
Occupied Territories in the German Cab- 
inet, is indicative of two things: the gen- 
eral nervousness which prevails in Europe 
and the distrust with which many people 
in France and Poland view M. Briand’s 
Pan-European scheme as opening the door 
to revision of the sacred peace treaties. 


On August 10 in Berlin, Captain Trevi- 
ranus declared that Germany had not for- 
gotten the plight of Danzig and the other 
territories severed from the Reich. His 
reference to revision of Germany’s east- 
ern frontiers raised a storm of protest in 
Poland and in France. The German gov- 
ernment at once stated that the text of 
the Treviranus speech had not been sub- 
mitted to Chancellor Briining or to For- 
eign Minister Curtius before its delivery. 
On August 11 Captain Treviranus, in a 
second speech, explained that he had re- 
ferred to revision by peaceful means only. 
Nevertheless protests were made by both 
France and Poland, and nationalist ele- 
ments in both countries blamed the early 
evacuation of the Rhineland for leaving 
Germany free to turn its attention to the 
East. Furthermore, it is felt that M. 
Briand’s Pan-European plan has given 
Germany an excellent opportunity to press 
for revision and that the Treviranus 
speech—in spite of its unofficial character 
—is a preliminary to the Geneva discus- 
sion of Pan-Europe during the League 
Assembly session in September. 


On August 18 the German Foreign 
Office stated that its policy would continue 
along the lines laid down by Stresemann 
and that the Reich does not contemplate 


raising the revision question next month 
at Geneva. The lid has again been low-| 
ered on Pandora’s box. 


In the meantime the German election 
campaign proceeds apace. There has been 
a split in the once powerful Nationalist 
party and the moderate wing has seceded 
from Hugenberg’s leadership and formed 
a new party—the People’s Conservatives. 
Its leaders are Captain Treviranus and 
Count Westarp. It supports the present 
system of government in Germany and 
aims to be a truly conservative party 
without the fanatical tendencies which 
characterize the old Nationalists under 
Hugenberg. 


Another new group, under the name of 
the Constitutional party, has been formed 
by the dissolution and reorganization of 
the Democratic party. This group is 
staunchly Republican, hopes to rally all 
the liberal elements in the Reich to its 
standard, and is making a special appeal 
to the younger generation. 


Attempts have been made to form a 
working agreement between the moderate 
parties from the new People’s Conserva- 
tives on the Right through the new Con- 
stitutional party on the Left in order to 
present a united front to counteract the 
expected gains of the extremists on both 
Right and Left. As yet these moves ap- 
pear to have been unsuccessful. The 
decided tendency to the Right which is 
apparent in the People’s party of the in- 
dustrialists and in the Catholic Center 
party has made such a move more difficult. 


Between now and September 14 it 
might be well to remember that election 
speeches are made for home consumpticn 


only. MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 
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The Kurdish Rebellion 


For two months past the Turkish gov- 
ernment has been engaged in suppressing 
a violent uprising among the Kurds of the 
eastern provinces. A turbulent Islamic 
minority, tenacious of ancient customs, 
the Kurds of Turkey have never resigned 
themselves to the secularization policy of 
the Angora republicans, whom they have 
undertaken to resist at whatever cost to 
themselves. In a similar uprising in 1925 
they were decisively defeated after four 
months of campaigning. The present out- 
break seems to be fully as serious as that 
of five years ago, which put a consider- 
able strain on the resources of the repub- 
lic; 70,000 Turkish troops are said to have 
been dispatched to the troubled area; 
there have been heavy bombardments of 
the Kurdish positions from the air; fight- 
ing has been fierce and few prisoners have 
been taken. 


The struggle has brought international 
difficulties upon Turkey, for the ambitions 
of the Kurds are of concern to more than 
one country. Racially distinct from their 
neighbors, and speaking a language pecu- 
liar to themselves, the Kurds number 
about 3,000,000, being divided unequally 
among Turkey, Persia, Iraq and Syria, 
with about 1,500,000 in Turkey, 700,000 
in Persia and 500,000 in Iraq. In Iraq, 
under the British occupation, the Kurds 
have enjoyed autonomy for several years, 
but since the Kurdish people as a whole 
are disunited, primitive in their social 
organization, and isolated, the govern- 
ments of Turkey, Persia and Iraq have 
not feared the establishment of a homo- 
geneous Kurdish State on their common 
frontier. On the present occasion, how- 
ever, the Turkish government has ac- 
knowledged itself somewhat disconcerted 
by what it has described as foreign sup- 
port of Kurdish pretensions. 


Part of Turkish suspicion was directed 
at first against Persia, and a situation 
soon developed between the two countries 
which seemed likely to lead to war. The 
Angora authorities charged that the Per- 
sian government was permitting Kurdish 
rebels to cross and recross the frontier 
with impunity, in spite of the Shah’s 
promises to cooperate with Turkey to the 
extent of guarding the Persian side of the 
common boundary. Turkish troops soon 
afterward penetrated into Persian terri- 
tory in pursuit of Kurdish warriors; the 
Persian government promptly submitted 
a claim for damages suffered during this 
brief invasion. Still later a Turkish note 
was presented to the Shah complaining 
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against continued Kurdish incursions 
from Persia and indicating that many of 
the rebels were getting ammunition from 
Persian sources. The note suggested a 
rectification of the Turco-Persian bound- 
ary. Without Persian cooperation, it con- 
cluded, Turkey would have to take such 
measures aS were open to it. This was 
interpreted as a threat of war. 

Persia’s response was a demand that 
Turkish troops should not cross the bound- 
ary again. Continued efforts on the part 
of Turkey to gain a promise of coopera- 
tion from Persia have hitherto failed, al- 
though in at least one engagement last 
week Persian troops are known to have 
attacked Kurdish rebels and_ inflicted 
heavy casualties. Turco-Persian relations, 
although still a little less than friendly, 
are thus improving. 

Persia was not the only country, how- 
ever, from which incursions of Kurds 
reached the eastern provinces of Turkey. 
From Syria a band arrived in the first 
week of August, following the example 
of some 500 Iraqi Kurds who had crossed 
into Turkey ten days before. About this 
time Turkish authorities began to make 
charges that ammunition was reaching 
the rebels from Iraq in considerable quan- 
tities. There seems to be no doubt of the 
sympathy of Iraqi Kurds for their kins- 
men in Turkey. A more serious cause of 
unrest among the Iraqi Kurds at this 
moment, however, was furnished by the 
terms of the new Anglo-Iraqi treaty fore- 
shadowing the termination of British ad- 
ministrative control in Iraq in 1932.* 
Toward the end of July Kurdish demon- 
strations were held in northern Iraq in 
favor of an independent Kurdish State 
and a cabled protest was sent to the 
League of Nations because of the omission 
from the treaty of a clause safeguarding 
Kurdish autonomy. The Acting Prime 
Minister of Iraq, himself a Kurd, was 
forced to make a tour of northern Iraq, 
in company with two Cabinet members 
and the Acting High Commissioner, to 
reassure the Kurds of Iraq as to their 
future status under the treaty. 

If the governments of Iraq and Turkey 
both fulfil their present promises to the 
Kurds there will be every reason for the 
Kurds of Turkey to envy their kinsmen 
in Iraq and to yearn for union with them. 


ELIZABETH P. MACCALLUM 


Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, by C. F. Andrews. 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1930. $3.00. 
Explanatory of the principles and ideas of the 

great Indian leader. Contains selections from 

his writings. 





*“News Bulletin, Vol. IX, No. 36, July 11, 1930. 
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